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are now free; you don't belong to us any more, and you will have to work to provide for yourselves." The poor things could not comprehend and stood silent. So he added: "We even have no food to give you/' At this they said: "Go 'way, Marse William; you know we are hungry, and you are just joking with us." He knew they really were hungry, so he decided to humble his pride and go to Lynchburg, Virginia, where the Federal Government had officers in charge, and ask for food for "the wards of the nation".
Every horse had been taken by the Yankees, and only a mule left. He told old Uncle Moses to hitch the mule to the wagon, and together they drove into Lynchburg. The gentleman in charge of the commissary was both courteous and understanding when Father told him of the plight of the negroes. At once he gave orders to load the wagon with bacon, flour, sugar and coffee, insisting that the food be used by the family as well as the negroes.
There was great rejoicing in the cabins at the sight of food, but neither my grandmother nor my mother nor my aunt would touch it. My father told them the greatest treat would be real coffee for which, during the last months of the war, they had used parched corn as a substitute. Not even this treat would tempt these unreconstructed ladies, who said Yankee coffee would choke them.
When the family was ready to leave the plantation, and the negroes came to say goodbye, old Henry begged to be taken along. This was hard to refuse. For four years Henry had been die guardian of the household silver and other valuables, except Mother's diamond engagement ring which she had wound inside a ball of yarn. During the war my grandfather, Dr. Archibald Boiling, had opened his house as a military hospital, my mother, my aunts and my grandmother acting as nurses. As anaesthetics were not allowed to come through the Federal lines, Mother described the sufferings of the men as terrible.
Among the wounded men brought in was a young Ger-